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Regional Conferences 


Students Broadcast Announcements of 
Two Week-end Meetings 


ERHAPS the vogue of hitch-hiking ac- 

counts for the growth of the regional 
student conference idea. Students who deter- 
mined to hear extra-curricular discussion of 
some of the things uppermost in their mind 
hire a hall and broadcast an invitation to all 
students within the radius of a hundred miles 
or so. Then follow a week-end of speeches and 
discussions. 
“What Purpose Education?” 

Two such conferences will be staged during 
April, one in New York City, the other in 
Kansas City, Missouri. The Midwest Student 
Conference, Kansas City, has chosen the ques- 
tioning subject “What Purpose Education?” 
The weekend of April 15-16 has been reserved 
for the occasion. The main features of the 
program follows: 


“The American College And Its Rulers,” Dr. J. 
E. Kirkpatrick, Ph. D., Olivet, Mich., author 
of book by the same name. 

Education and Current Problems. 
Racial—Doxey Wilkerson, University of 
Kansas, 

Imternation a l—Poy Yuen Lim, China; 
Anup 8S. Dhillon, India; Emilio Lucas, Philip- 
pines. 

Cam pu s—Student Self-government, the Col- 
lege Press, Forums and Social Science Clubs: 
Discussion led by Gerald Fling, formerly of 
K. C. Junior College, 

Why Military Training in the Schools? A debate, 
The Case For: An officer of the United States 
Army. 

The Case Against: Thomas Q. Harrison, Amer- 
ienan Friends Service Committee, Philadelphia, 
Pa, 

Why Workers’ Education Is Needed—The fail- 
ure of our educational system to meet the 
industrial order: Yom Tippett, Hillsboro, Ill. 
Educational director, United Mine Workers of 
America and Kate Richards O’Hare, Common- 
wealth College, Mena, Ark, 4 

The organization headquarters of the Midwest 

Conference is located at 904 Louisiana, Law- 

rence, Kansas. 


The New York Student Conference on April 
8-9-10 is a somewhat larger undertaking. Four- 
teen schools will be represented by twenty- 
eight undergraduate organizations. 
Understanding Wanted 

“To understand the Age in which we Live” 
is the inclusive purpose the conference has 
outlined for itself. 

Kirby Page, editor of The World To- 
morrow, will open the conference with a 
speech on “War and Imperialism”. Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise has been tentatively engaged 
to speak on “Race Relations”. Norman 
Thomas, executive director of the League for 
Industrial Democracy, will speak on “Our 
Economic Order”. Morris R. Cohen, Professor 
of Philosophy at the College of the City of 
New York will ask “What Things Shall We 
Question?” f 
Discussion 

Following the principal speakers the con- 
ference will divide into small discussion groups 
presided over by “leaders” and assisted by 
“experts”. The final meeting on Sunday, 
April 10th will be devoted to a report of the 
conclusions reached by the discussion groups. 

Further information concerning this con- 


Oxford Anti-Feminist. 


From The Isis. 


ference cay be secured at the Conference of- 
fice, 289 Fourth Avenue, Room 65, New York 
City. 


Copying the Spanish fiesta the Stephens 
College physical training department has in- 
troduced the ruling requiring all students to 
spend one hour daily in their rooms quietly 
resting or sleeping. The plan will no doubt 
be widely adopted in colleges where chapel 
services are no longer compulsory. 


Make Believe 


University of Syracuse Will 
Mock League of Nations 


Stage 


OLISH delegates in plus fours will plot 

darkly with British diplomats who speak 
with surprisingly Yankeefied dialects. Chinese 
representatives with unbelievably occidental 
features will shake their fists at British and 
American statesmen and Latin Americans will 
discuss the menace of Yankee imperialism in 
collegiate slang. 

The anomalous discussions will take place at 
the miniature League of Nations Assembly of 
Northern New York College students at the 
University of Syracuse. The Syracuse School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs has initiated 
this novel scheme and already the invitations 
to attend have gone out to various colleges. 

In some cases the countries will be repre- 
sented by nationals of that country, but it is 
planned to get as many Americans to partici- 
pate in the work as possible. 

The Assembly will meet for two days on 
April 29-30. At one of the meetings Sir 
George Foster, who represented Canada in the 
League of Nations will speak on Canada, The 
United States and League of Nations. 

Among the items in the agenda is a Confer- 
ence for the Reduction and Limitation of 
Armaments, also a Consideration of the pres- 
ent situation in Central America. 


Fae 


A Chinese ‘‘Ask Me Another’’ 


Editor’s Note: American students are chal- 
lenged to answer the following questions pre- 
pared by a committee of Chinese students of 
New York in an effort to place the Chinese 
viewpoint before their American friends. 


If a gang of robbers were to attack you in 
your home, force you to sign agreements al- 
lowing them to set up shop in some of your 
best rooms and then build up their business 
for thirty years, would you, when you became 
strong enough to regain control of your home, 
listen to their pleas that ejection would hurt 
their “property rights”? 

How does this differ from the situation in 
China? 


If good will rather than hatred gains the 
most customers, will a conciliating or an an- 
tagonizing policy towards the Chinese be most 
profitable? 


Is the dispatching of gunboats, with the 
consequent aggravation of Chinese sentiment, 
the best way to “protect nationals”? Or are 
the Chinese justified in expecting foreigners 
to leave the war zone? Would the firing have 
ceased if a group of Chinese have remained in 
the Franco-German border in 1914? 


Which policy will be most likely to result in 
continued Sino-American friendship—continued 
delay in the revision of the treaties or prompt 
action? 


Why do Americans send both Missionaries 
to preach the doctrine of peace and Marines 
to practice the doctrine of war? 


How long has your favorite newspaper 
correspondent been in China? 


Does he speak Chinese? 


Does he have any friends among the Chi- 
nese? Or does he spend all his time in the 
foreign settlements? 


Where does he gather his news? How often 
does he give the viewpoint of the European? 
How often that of the Asiatic? 


Have you ever heard of the British corre- 
spondent in Pekin who for years wrote his 
dispatches on the basis of gossip which his 
Chinese cook picked up on the streets? How 
many of the present correspondents use equally 
poor interpreters? 


Why are so few personal interviews with 
Chinese leaders printed? 


What is the connection between the Asiatic 
branch of the Associated Press and the British 
controlled Reuter Agency? 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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Mock Diplomacy 


HAT will the student delegates say at the 

mock League of Nations Assembly to be 
held at Syracuse University? Will they model 
their speeches after those of the statesmen, 
anticipating as far as possible what these wise 
men will say when next they meet at Geneva? 
Or will they say what they themselves really 
believe about the political plagues that infest 
this sorry world? If they follow the first 
course the assemblage will be about as in- 
spiring as a grade school pageant and as 
educational as an historical movie. If they 
hold to their own beliefs they may stage an 
exciting contest of wits which, for drama, will 
beat a football game hollow. Politics, economics 
and history will glow, for the participants and 
spectators, and take on new life and meaning. 


If the advice to “be yourself” is taken there 
may be as interesting happenings as took 
place at some of the mock Republican con- 
ventions in the colleges before the National 
election of 1924. 


And if these amateur diplomats cut through 
the international snarls with the sense of the 
amateur politicians in the mock conventions we 
may look for surprising results. Very likely 
we may see silk-hatless diplomats from Great 
Britain, France and Germany deciding that to 
support huge armies and navies filled with 
cocky officers is a temptation too potent for a 
merely human ruler to withstand in interna- 
tional crises. They may decide to junk their 
navies and send their marines home to fight 
forest fires. And who knows, perhaps the 
British Foreign Minister will publicly apologize 
to the Chinese delegation, in open assembly, 
for the years of shameful and bloody subjec- 
tion England has visited upon China. And the 
United States, through unofficial observers, 
may beg forgiveness from the whole of Latin 
America for the domineering policy that has 
arisen under the guise of the Monroe Doctrine, 
swearing by all that is holy to recognize these 
nations hereafter as peers instead of poor re- 
lations. 

We should enjoy very much playing delegate 
to this League of Nations. 


A Woman Speaks Out 


E believe that the Daily Kansan, 

University of Kansas, is the first of 
large university dailies to have a woman as 
editor-in-chief. And we assume that she is 
responsible for the following editorial which 
recently appeared in that publication: 

This is a great, fine University with all its 
democracy and—Yes, yes! Democracy is the 
thing. What a democratic School! Where 
all men are free and equal and women are— 

The recent ruling concerning the coming 
elections made by the Men’s Student Council 


and the W. S. G. A. is the cause for this 
spirited outburst of enthusiasm. How noble it 
is for these two groups to decide that only 
men will elect class officers and only women 
will chose the secretary of each class. 


The democracy of women has taken a rapid 
stride. One more step and then men will be 
electing members of the W. S. G. A. while the 
ladies of the school sit by and look pretty. 

But why must these conceited males lay 
claim to three out of four offices? Politics, 
politics, politics! 


In a large city high school, not more than 
fifty miles from here, where, before the recent 
addition of other high schools the daily at- 
tendance was close to 4,000, girls were fre- 
quently elected president of a class, and girls, 
sometimes at least were considered most com- 
potent to handle the school annual. 


T is evident then that when a young woman 

reaches the University, all the ability which 
she once possessed is immediately lost. No 
longer is she capable of directing the activities 
of a class or of performing the duties of the 
editor of an annual. And we begin to wonder 
how, with graduation from the University, she 
will ever be able to assume the duties of the 
director of a household. Education is a bad 
thing for women. 


What this University needs is some women 
with enough initiative and courage to assert 
their rights and take them. Because a woman 
has never been President of the United States 
should women be deprived of the possibility 
of becoming president of a university class? It 
is a thought that all but blossoms. 


But of course, women should have learned 
long ago that the most generous of men are 
always hogs—in politics. 
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China Series Approved 


Sirs :—tThis is to say, keep up the good work 
and give us more foreign student news. Your 
series on China is quite the thrill of the week, 
and as for your articles on Japan and South 
America, they are first rays of light in a realm 
of vast darkness. No—I am not on your sub- 
scription list this minute but my parent is. I 
root for you far and wide; and in the fall my 
$1.50 will come to you with all speed!—Yours, 
etc, Ruth Fertig. 


Ask Me Another 
(Continued from Page 1) 


stead of across the Pacific? What effect does 
this have on the “color” of the news? 


What accounts for the divergence between 
news originating from “missionary” circles 
and news originating from “business” circles? 

Which group would be most likely to have 
the more disinterested viewpoint? 


Spend Your 
Easter Vacation 


at 
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COLLEGE—FACTORY 


The Factory Stirs the Classroom 
In the ‘‘New South’’ 


Textile mills are deserting New England for 
points south of the Mason Dixon Line. The 
phrase, “New South”, takes on new meaning 
as industrialization goes on in this “backward” 
portion of the Nation. For the South is dis- 
covering its water power, its coal and ore 
deposits and its possibilities for making “home 
products”. Babbitt is replacing the old southern 
colonel as a characteristic sectional figure. 
And the college is responding to the needs and 
wishes of the machine shop and banking house. 

Follow straws which indicate the direction 
in which southern educational winds may blow 
for the next decade: 


Texas Products 

Proudly wearing a suit manufactured at the 
school textile mill, Paul W. Horn, president 
of Texas Technological College, insists that he 
is the “best dressed man in Texas”. The cloth 
of the suit was made from Texas cotton and 
cost only $1. 

“My suit,” he says, “is positive proof of the 
practical work being done at the college. What 
has been done here can be repeated by regular 
mills. That is why Texas will in the near 
future be a leading economic state instead of 
one cramped by lack of development.” 

The dollar suit takes on more significance 
in connection with the announcement that of- 


ficials of the Texas Technological College are - 


asking the Legislature to make an appropria- 
tion sufficient for the needs of an oversized en- 
rollment. The institution, now in its second 
year, has 1500 students, a much larger number 
than was expected. 


Chemists 

For the second time in its existence the 
American Chemical Society is holding its con- 
vention in the South, according to The Sun- 
dial, Randolph Macon College. “The South 
is ever becoming more interested in chemistry 
with the result that there are new industries, 
new endowment and increased southern pros- 
perity.” 

Students of the Textile School, North Caro- 
lina State College of Agriculture and En- 
gineering hobnobbed with leading mill men of 
the State and listened jointly to lectures on 
rayon, Calanese, knitting, bleaching, and the 
finishing of cotton fabrics and the develop- 
ment of the textile industry in North Caro- 
lina. The three day Textile Conference ex- 
tended through March 25-27. 


The Human Element 

Industrialization proceeds with relentless 
disregard of human energy. Long hours are 
imposed; women and children are forced to 
tend machines, and all attempts to better con- 
ditions are savagely repelled. Have the col- 
leges noticed this phenomenon of the industrial 
transformation? 

At the University of North Carolina an at- 
tempt to study labor conditions in textile mill 
districts was squelched by the North Carolina 
Cotton Manufacturers Association (New 
Student, Feb. 24, 1926). No report of any 
other project financed by a college or uni- 
versity has been received. 

The clergy have not been silent. On March 
28, fifty-one southern bishops and ministers 
addressed an appeal to “industrial leaders of 


the South” calling upon them to take the 
initiative “in building in the South a greater 
and more powerful industry constructed solidly 
upon good will and co-operation, higher wages, 
shorter hours, labor representation and the 
absorption of the mill village by the larger 
community.” 

Social and economic conditions in the tex- 
tile mills are bad, the appeal states, although 
other industries also suffer. The specific ills 
mentioned are, briefly :—The isolation of popu- 
lation in the mill villages; the long working 
week, extending in many industries even to 
fifty-five and sixty hours; a certain amount 
of the seven day week which still exists in 
some industries; the employment of women 
and of children between fourteen and sixteen 
at overlong periods of labor; low wage stan- 
dards in some industries, with consequent de- 
pressed standards of living; the general ab- 
sence of labor representation in our factories. 


A Negro Labor Union 


A committee of 120 has been organized at 
the University of Kansas to take up the case 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
recently organized. A long letter, signed by 
many professors and students, has been dis- 
patched to the United States Mediation Board 
requesting it to “give consideration” to the 
Negro workers who are to present their griev- 
ances before it. The Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity sent a personal letter to the Railroad 
Mediation Board, which judges wage disputes 
between the railway operators and the Brother- 
hoods. 


“We believe” the petition declares “that the 
differences between the Pullman Company and 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
representing its Negro employes, can be set- 
tled permanently only on the basis of fair 
treatment of each of the employes as a man, 
entitled to all the privileges of freedom, in- 
cluding the opportunity to enjoy the respect of 
others and to feel his own self-respect.” 

The petition also declares that the current 
Wage system in the Pullman Company necessi- 
tating the tipping of porters is “undemocratic” 
and “unworthy of the ideals of American 
business.” It calls for a living wage, a restric- 
tion of working hours and the recognition by 
the company of the porters’ “systems for wel- 
fare and material improvement”, their right 
to bargain collectively “through representa- 
tives of their own choice.” 


Working Students 


For some years students have been going 
into various industries for the summer under 
the auspices of the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. 
Weekly reunions are held by the students for 
the discussion of their experiences. In ad- 
dition, there have been many students going 
to work for the purpose of correlating 
education with industrial experience, without 
attachment to any organized group. 

At Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana, last 
fall the Continuation Committee of the Evans- 
ton Interdenominational Student Conference 
set up a five-day conference for students who 
toiled in factories during the summer (New 
Student, Nov. 3.). Forty-one students at- 
tended and it is reported a great deal of in- 
terest was displayed in the work. 

Several organizations have since then issued 
a pamphlet entitled “Students in Industry” 


telling about this movement. It may be se- 
cured from the following organizations: 


The Social Service Commission, Federal Coun- 
eil of Churches. 

Y. W. C. C., 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. 

Y. M. C, A., 347 Madison Avenue, 
City. 

The Church League for Industrial Democracy, 
1105 Tribune Bldg., New York City. 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation, Bible House, 
New York City. 

The Fellowship for a Christian Social Order, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

League for Industrial Democracy, 
Avenue, New York City. 

Continuation Committee of the Evanston Con- 
ference, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
12th Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


Another conference is planned for next sum- 
mer by the Evanston Continuation Committee. 
It will probably be held at Earlham College. 
Another, arranged by the American Friends 
Service Committee will be staged in or near 
Philadelphia. 


New York 


70 Fifth 


College Engagements 


Deep meditation on the part of the editorial 
staff of The Daily Nebraskan is caused 
by the report that all except three girls in one 
local sorority are engaged to be married. 
This is not an “engagement wave”, the paper 
reflects, but, rather below the normal, as “one 
sorority is quite dissatisfied this year at the 
showing so far.” 


College engagements are impermanent, 
The Daily Nebraskan says, for three 
reasons: 


(1) The financial inability of a young man 
to get married. 

(2) “Many engagements are consummated 
merely because the girl wants the experience 
of being engaged.” 

(3) “Hedging—the girls immediatély after 
the thrill of the engagement has worn off, 
start hedging. ... They aren’t going to gamble 
everything on their one hope, when they 
can’t marry for several years anyhow... . If 
a better limousine and a better prospect rolls 
along they often do some hasty reconnoitering 
—and lo, another engagement is broken.” 
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How to Brew a War—A Newspaper Recipe 


Mix Rumor Well With Fact and Season With Sex 


By ERNEST PONTIFEX 


ESLEYAN undergraduates urge im- 

mediate establishment of a course in 
“War: Its Cause and Cure”. But while the 
Wesleyan authorities deliberate on this sug- 
gested innovation the students need not be 
without a course on this explosive subject. 
The writer is offering this week a little corre- 
spondence lesson in “How to Start a War”. 
There is no enrollment fee and the little sup- 
plementary reading that is required may be 
purchased at any newsstand for two cents. 
For laboratory work in this course, join the 
Marines, or else enroll in the Officers Reserve 
Training Corps. 

In preparing for lesson one, read the head- 
lined stories on China, page 1 of the Zenith 
Star-Beacon-Post-Examiner, also 
the editorials on page 4 (opposite Krazy Kat). 
From these stories it will be gathered that 
there are at least five necessary steps to be 
taken in starting a modern war. 


Send Bully and Blind Man 


1. Have your country represented in the 
danger zone with a bully and with a blind man. 
The bully to protect your interests and the 
blind man to look on and write up happenings 
for the papers. The recent shelling of Nank- 
ing is example of the work of the bully. The 
bullies have been at work in China for years 
and they have not hesitated to administer a 
treatment of cold steel on the slightest pro- 
yocation. Witness the massacre of twelve 
striking Chinese students in Shanghai in 1925 
by the British police. 

The blind man hears alarums and excursions 
all about him and, seeing nothing of the under- 
lying political realities, spins a pretty story 
out of his mind. He knows nothing of Chinese 
culture or history and has a profound contempt 
for yellow men. To him the social, transfor- 
mation of China, the whole political and social 
revolution slowly taking place since 1911 is as 
nothing. The present Nationalist movement 
in his eyes differs not at all from the Boxer 
Rebellion of 1900. 

(At this point the class is asked to examine 
news reports such as those appearing in New 
York papers. One correspondent says that the 
Nationalist movement is a “ghastly tragedy”, 
more ghastly for China herself than for Oc- 
cidental powers. Both the United States and 
Great Britain mean well by China, but “as a 
nation she is apparently incapable of under- 
standing.”’) 

Organized Forgetting 

2. Forget everything that happened before 
yesterday; preach sermons in editorial columns 
and elsewhere condemning “leaders who have 
been persistently preaching hatred of foreign- 
ers”. Never mention the fact that these 
foreigners have been systematically plunder- 
ing natives, encroaching on their territory and 
depriving them of their national sovereignty 
in a manner that would never be tolerated by 
a “civilized” nation. The importance of or- 
ganized forgetting cannot be minimized. 

3. Feature a few American heroes as soon 
as possible. The cause seems all the more 
noble as soon as a marine has acted bravely un- 
der fire or a missionary has been saint-like ina 
crisis. Hero-featuring is closely allied with 
forgetting. In order that the luster of heroes 


be untarnished one must sometimes forget 
much. For instance, in glorifying the last 
stand of Nanking missionaries on Socony Hill 
one must forget that they had been warned 
to leave long before. One must forget that 
those who came preaching Christian sweet- 
ness and humility, forgetting the precept of 
their illustrious Master to turn the other cheek 
brought on the bloody bombardment of a city 
in order to expedite their escape. Do not hes- 
itate to pre-write history. “We may soon have 
the full story of a deed of gallantry that may 
make the name of Socony Hill live in the his- 
tories of both Great Britain and the United 
States,” says a New York editorial writer. 
Schrecklichkeit 

4. No modern war is complete without 
atrocity stories. Get them out early, your 
enemy is doing likewise. Already the rumor is 
spreading in China that the number of Chinese 
killed in the bombardment of Nanking has 
reached 200,000. The popular recipe is to mix 
rumor well with facts and, in America, season 
the mixture well with sex. Stories, however 
vague, of attacked women always go big. Wit- 
ness the story in a New York paper: 

“ ...Americans report bedding taken from 
the American and Chinese sick, including 
mattresses.” “Americans, British and Japan- 
ese alike report rings taken from fingers under 
threat of cutting them off, and eyeglasses 
taken from the faces of three nationals. They 
report clothing taken from the backs of 
women as well as men, and British and Ameri- 
cans report the denuding of bodies of the 
slainaiges 

Do not worry over the fact that excited war 
conditions breed millions of rumors, that the 
opposing generals are just as eager to 
curb lawlessness as anyone, and that a certain 
amount of atrocities are inevitable. Always 
remember that there is plenty of time to re- 
tract atrocity stories after the war is over. 

5. Find a devil. Keep abreast the times in 
this matter. For instance, it would be as 
ridiculous to discover the devil of Kaiserism 
in 1927 as to have found the devil of Bolsh- 
evism in 1917. Blame ignorance and Bolshe- 
vism in China for the animus of anti-foreignism 
now sweeping that benighted nation. A case 


in hand is that of the Shanghai correspondent 
of The New York Times, who says of 
China: “The theory that she is not a field for 
Bolshevism is proven wrong” and “too few 
are the Chinese educated in America and 
Britain and they are the only educated that 
China has.” Caution for newspaper make-up 
men: Do not place this last quotation in juxt- 
aposition with a headline such as this (from 
the same issue of The Times): 


CHINESE HERE PROTEST 
Students Denounce Firing On Nanking 
and Write Borah to Investigate 

6. Now the path is prepared for open sug- 
gestions of war. The bully and the blind man 
are on the scene. Heroes have been featured, 
atrocities are well under way, everybody has 
forgotten the events leading up to the tragedy. 
Now the class will kindly turn to the “inter- 
pretive” press report urging aggressive war 
on China. American forces, it is urged at this 
point (and the following is quoted from The 
New York World) could “re-establish 
the missionaries as well as the business men. 
. . . It could be accomplished with compara- 
tively few troops, the Chinese armies being 
ridiculously weak, their warfare childish in 
character and the morale of their armies 
negligible.” 


The class will now adjourn to prepare for 
the next lesson which will be on “How to 
Wage a Modern War”. 


Uncle Sam Fosters Exterminators 


The United States government snubs pro- 
ductive effort and fondless corruption. It 
provides books, clothes, and cash for university 
business of butchering their fellow-men. 


R. O. T. C. units over the nation have vast 
sums of money given them by Uncle Sam in 
order that thousands of students may become 
expert leaders in legalized organized murder. 
Our government offers no such inducement to 
the students who want training in productive 
vocations and professions. 


Architects, doctors, engineers, and lawyers 
are necessary at all times; so, why in the 
name of justice, are they also not provided by 
the government with clothes, books and money, 
as well as are those who seek instruction in the 
work of exterminating mankind?—The 
Dove, University of Kansas. 
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